CHAPTER   2 6

NEWSPAPER  MEN

TRAVELLING swiftly through a Russian night, behind steamy
panes, we drank vodka and talked of newspapers and newspaper
men, of journeys in the Near and Far East, of politics and wars.
We compared our passports, chock-full of visas in Latin,
Cyrillic, Arabic, Japanese, and Chinese characters. Between
u^ we had been all over the world.

The House of Commons is called the best club in London.
The confraternity of journalism is the best club in the world.
It is the most comradely of crafts. You have friends wherever
you go. There are no barriers of race or creed. You fly on
some mission, and when you land you find men you know.
You speak several languages, the hopes and fears of Croats and
Ruthenians and Walloons and Basques become as familiar to
you as those of your own countrymen.

You speak with kings and dictators and statesmen in the full
pride of power, and you see them sitting miserably in exile in
a dingy coffee-house in Prague. You see a man, the almost
forgotten ex-ruler of a Balkan country, dining quietly in a
London hotel, and then you see him as King George of Greece
in his palace in Athens. You see vast crowds thronging to
acclaim Bang Edward VIII of England as he drives to the
Abbey, you eat your schnitzel in a half-empty Vienna
restaurant while the Duke of Windsor eats his at a neighbouring
table,

At the Stresa Conference I met an American journalist who
a dozen years before had reported another Italian conference,
at Genoa, with an Italian colleague, called Mussolini. I don't
think he would have changed places. I know I wouldn't.

You travel about Europe by car and train and ship and
aeroplane and gradually the chaotic pieces of the jigsaw puzzle
form themselves into a complete picture before your eyes.
And gradually you realize how little you know.
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